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Special dilemnaG . ^nfront reforr^. organizations that rely on 

financial support from their parent structures and^n political 

support from the individuals they serve- The history, of the 

Educational Opportunity Program at t];ie University .of California, 

Santa Barbara, offers, a case in point. Inaugurated ' irv the ""wake 

of the Watts riot of 1965, and strengthened by later demonstr?L- 

\ I 

tions on campus, the program legan to suf^fer from administrative 
cutbacks and re-shuffling as minority power to .stage impres/sive 
political acts waned. This study describes events from a frame- 
work of institutional racism, a subtle process that 'carl lead |y 

* f *^ 
discriminatory attitudes to obstensibly impersonal bureaucracies . 

' . " . ' ' ■ / 

Three key concepts — crisis mobilization, crisis management, and, 

the dilemma of the reform organization — help illumine its workings;. 




Introduction "7- 

One can hardly have lived through the Sixties without noticing its air 
of Wk^nei-l and- strife. Demonstrations, Vietnam, ghetto riots, and other 
disturbeinces filled the pages of our newspapers. But by the end of the 
"decade, it appeared that all the trunpeting fury had really phanged very 
little; th^^^etto remained dismal end' the woimd in ^Vietnam supptiratfed -on. - 

Yet, among other things, the Sixties saw a dramatic increase in the- 
number of miifcrity st\idents and staff Ljembers ori our. college campuses. 



For in protest agai'nst Vietnam euid assorted societal ineqijalities^ 3tudefcts 

tended to vent their anger aiv^ frustratT..on'*upon the nearest institutions , 

at hand — the college administrations and' their buildings. Perhaps a bit 

\ . ' ' , ■ ■ .,' 

daunted by lurid headlines and broken glass, campus officials in general^ 

yielded to stur^ent demands for reform or acceleration reform. Hence 

the number and importance of minorities in higher education grew rapidly. 

^Newspaper articles as vrell as social ^cieijce journals aave desoy^ed 

the salient events of this' period, yet few studies Have actually detailed 

the step-by-step process of reform implementation which gives these events 



practical cignificance. This study focuses on the EcLucational Opportimit^ 
Program at the University of Califoraia, Senta Bar)Dara, an organization 
designed jto recruit and admit minority students into academia. The fluc^- 
txiaticns of its fortunes over the past tisn Y^btq reflect not only shifts 



of political power in the state , arid Ration, blit also the baffling difficul- 
ties faced^by an administrative sui)-structure charged with reforming the r 
larger '6rgeni:5ation on which it depends. 



"Research Methods 





I "began my association with EOP at UCSB in Sept^ember ^ 1970 some . five 
years after the program st,arted. ,A graduate student in scciologyV I 'had ' 
obtained work tutoring undergraduates in iny fields many of the^n EOP students 
I became interested in their problems on campus, and during the 1971-72 
academic year undertook an exploratory study of Chicano EOP college dropouts 
(Leon, 1975)-. In addition, I was appointed to -an EOP ariehtation committee 
in the sumtfner of 1972. I th\i3 developed a direct, personal familiarity 
with the workings of EOP on the campus ... 

Between* September,, 1973, ar^d September, 197^9 I made on-the-spot 

investigations for this study', using the methods of participant observation 

and depth interviews (Becker, 1958; Cicourel, 1961*; Denzin, 1970a, 19Y0b; - 

* - • * . 

Merton etetl. , 1956; Wisemajn & Aron, 1970). I later supplemented these 

techniques with docijunent analysis* euid use of newspaper files. ^ 

The student newspaper affordec^/^ an excellent source of historical 

material. Examining articles pertinenf to EOP Trom editions, ranging from 

the fall of I96U through the summer of 197^, I was able to create a clipping 

' ' ' ■ . 

file of news stori^is that proved quite intriguing. For the paper not only 
revealed factp\ but also strategic style in this organizational tussle. 
It fianctioped at once as a journalistic meditun^ a propaganda tool for all 



sides, rand a means of communication between warring factions. The student , 
staff (generally sympathetic to EOP) and stu.^::nt letter writers wrote 
pieces designed to inform the campiis ' community about the^ pli^t of EOP^, 



hence help generate emd sustain crises. University administrators wrote 
at&temeats , granted interviews^ , and purchased space in order to explain 
theCLj?^ actions to the community 5 and thereby latoage crfses* And both 
adversaries learned of changes in each other's tactics from such publicity? ^ 

I must note that^ while I succeeded in gaining the confidence of the 
^isdp staff , ^ cannot say the same thing about the campys administration. 
As a Chicano graduate student^ I perljaps impressed .officials as pre<5lisROsed . 
against them; on the^hole they struck me, as guarded in thei'r comments 

' ' ' », " 

while friendly and open in tTieir demeanor. This analysis thus suffers 

from a bias of data access, as will become ''cl^arv the issues ^^re fary 

more complex than those of a crude -morality - play , .iSt^rtre tried, in the^ Ky 



face of many obstacle^; to be^, sensitive to the authentic dil4mxPAS confronted. 

./■• . ■ ' • V ■ 

by all actors in .the context of bureaucratic organisation* : Hopefully this 
stress will at least partially offset tHe deleterious effects of' the bias 
in data acquisition-* 

/■ ■ ■■" ■■- 



Theoretical Perspective 
Three* key concepts — crisis mobilization, crisis management, and the 



reform dilemma — will pr0v3.de a theoretical framework which we can use 
to give structiare 'to the history of EOP at UCSB, These notions should not 
only illumine strategy, bT4,t alsc suggest situations in which clash Jb etwee n 

• , ■ ' . ^ - ' 

reform and parefit orgaiiizations would seem likely, if not inevitable. 



- / 

Crisis Mobilization: A Strategy of the Have-Wots 

Reform organizations like £0P which exist by v^r^iue o"f strong extra- 
institutional support often rdstake the limits of their mandate to* effect 
change within the Jlarger organization/ Their relative auton033jy shields 
them from the "blunter effects of administrative displeasure, vhile^at th^ 
same time -their backers outside the institution may claAor for them to 
expand their functions. Hence, 1;hey may challenge the parent organization 
with strategies that circumvent normal bureaucratic channels. 

Connnonly they will use "crisis mobilization" — the generation and 
maintenance of a .crisis until promise of reform appears. , Pivep and Cloward • 
(1971, 19^) identify this tactic as a means b^ »which downtrodden or excluded 

^ ■ ■ • ■ - * 

groups can change existing inequa^ties in institutions. According to them: 

By crisis, we mean a public visible disruption in 
some institutional sphere. Crisis can occur spontai^eously 
(e.g*, riots) or as ?the intended resxilts of tactics of 
'demonstration and protest which either generate institutional 
disruption or bring unrecognized disruption to public 'attention. 
Public trouble is a political liability; it ca].ls . fpr action 
by political learldrs to stabilize the situation. Because 
crisis usually creates or exposes conflict <^ it threatens to 
produce cleavages in a politicai-^onsensua which politicians 
wl31 ordinarily act to avert. (197^^: 99) 

Use or crisf s mobilization recurs again and again in the history of 

EOP at yCSiJ. Having witnessed its effectiveness in such campaigns as the 

national civil ri^ts movement^ EOP students borrowed it, soon finding 



it an equally powerful lever for social change in smaller arenais. Demon- 
strat^.ons , marches , proclamations, and seizings of "buildings proliferated, 
and EOP*s role grew. 
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Crisis M anagement: A Strategy of the Haves . • ' 

—— ^ * . . ^ ■ , . 

Max Weber's model of the rational-legal bureaucracy has had profound* 
effects on the sbciological study of complex -organizations . Veber> imagined^ 
rationality to be the cornerstone of bureaucracy. Actors in the bureau- 
cratic model considered all decisions carefully*, and ^deliberately planned 

8^d coordinated' all subsequent actions, 

* - - 

In real life, however, Weber's construct often falls short, Perrow . 

{1972)^, for instance, argues that in times of rapid change within the 

bureaucracy , 'tie ci^ions cannot always receive due consideration, tod thtis 

planning and coordination slide . Similarly, Cyert and March (I963) piropose 

that' large bureaucratic organizations often forfeit deliberate decision- 

jnaking to' the solution of series of crises* Rather than "act according to 

some well-thought-out, long-range plan, administrators roll up their 

sleeves arid grapple with each crisis as it arrives. As these observers note; 

Organizations avoid uncertainty: l) They avoid the 
requirement that they correctly anticipate events in the ^ 
, distant future by usiiig decision rxilee emph^izing short- 
run reaction 'to short-irun uncertain events , They solve 
pressing problems rather then develop* long-run strategies* 
2^^ They, avoid the requirement that they anticipate future 
* * reactions of oth^r parts oX their environment \sj arranging 
a negotiated environment , They impose plans, standard 
operating "Tprocedures , industry tradition, and uncertainty- 
absorbing contacts on that environment. In Short, they achieve 
a reasonably manageable decision situation by avoiding planning 

. where plans-depend- on-ipredictions-of-nffi 

^ . (1963: 119) 

We can perhaps best view this organizational syndrome b& crisis management 
administration, (cf. Rogers I969) . . '\ 

As paren-^^organization, the University of Caliiomia is avlarge, 
complex structure .with sufficient differentiation to -create sub-units^ when 
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pressed for reform. It employs numerous techniques of crisis management; 
it will co-opt reform leaders. Juggle or terminate funding, re-arrange the 
reform sub-unit so as' to hamstring its power, and, in a pinch, offer con- 
cessions. Such administrative practices resulted not only, in the creation 
and expansion of EOP, but also in* its later attempted dismantling. 



The Dilemma of EOP aa a Reform Org anization 

\ 

Institutions of higher education h'fcive tradj.tionally resis^ted change.. 

Corwin (1973) proffers several explanations for this phenomeA<L: 

First, innovations disrupt ^established routines 'in 
complex organizations* Second, ^ change might alter the x 
■ status structure and benefit oner' individual or post" of the 

organization over otb^ars. Third, many universities and. 
most public schools exist in what is called a "domeftticAted"- ' 
environment, where they do npt have to compete str^uouply 
for clientele and are guaranteed a certain/level of funding 
* and other necesseoy resources.- Domestic^ed organization^ , 
are not compelled* to adapt quickly to a /changing environment. 
^ Furthermore, schools and colleges are trapped within a. w^b 

of other organizations. Since elementary, schools must mesh % 
' their activities with colleges and industiy, th^ir freedom^ ^ 

to make changes in their procedures is reduced. (1973: 1-3) 

Ev6n when it must adapt to changing ^essures j the laniversity may chose 

• * * 

to create a reform organization, thus attaching a new sub-structure to 

the burgeoning bureaucratic body rather than risking sheOce-up of that 

body itself. The reform organization ostensibly revis es policies and 

practices of the parent organization in^ some 'way , often to allay external 
criticism and discontent^ . ^ 

Though not supposed to meddle with the basic raeikeup of the parent 
organization, the reform^ sub-unit commonly^ discovers that it muat extend 



its power and domadln^ that it must seek some sort of organizational r^-- 
shiif fling, if it is to effect the changes sr::cified in its charter, it 
hence drifts toward conflict with the parent organization. ^Tliis sgrt of. 
friction,- of course, can greatly endanger the'' li^e expectanry of the 
reform unit. Herein lies the dilemma of an organizRticn like" EOF: by 
pushing too hard^for its goals it can forfeit those goals 

Such, a dilemma suggests that d-ex'orm organisations operate within a . 
context defined by crisis management. Th^it is, they serve the parent 
organization primarily as devices' to head off crises of drastic natiire, * 
and to enable th^ parent organization to predict and cohxrol change in its 
milieu. * In this sense, EOP at UCSB served the purposes of crisis management 

well, for throiighout 'its stonrsy history ^it n^v«r once triggered physical 

' . " ' s ' • 

violence directed elg&i^iS't the university. 



Whit^ Paternalism: Th e Creation of EOF 

. — ^ , t» 

The Regenl^ of the University of California ^.naugurated EOF on the 

..^ . 1 ' ' 

Berkeley and Los Angeles campiises in^the academic year I96U-65 1 in reaction 

to the growing demand by civi^l rights groups across the country that i^ti- 

tutions of higher learning recruit and aoroit so-ceQled "difeadv^taged" 

minority students-. Despite an enrollment of 80^000 at the time, the 

university system could show only the severest paucity of minority students 

2 . ' * 

in propojrtion to their numbers in* the state. ' < ' 

The program relied on the Regent Opportunity Funds, which stenmied 

from gifts and gr:xnts rather than legislative appropriation or tuition. /* 
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Campuses could obtain this aid on a five-to-one matching fund basis; for 
each 'dollar the campus raised for E0?\ the Regents woiild contribute five, 
up to a ceiling of $50,000. As "seed" monies, these funds were meant to 
. gei EOP both started and established; the Recent voted the monies to 
Ij^t from 1965 through 19 f 3, after which individulQ. .campuses >would pre- 
sumably have become adjusted to the presence of EOF and continue, to support 
it out of their -own revenue^. 

At first a rather timid program, EOF received a ''-shot-i-c-the-arm" 
with the V/atts riot of I965; the minorities wete restless. Among other 
things , this si^ge of "senseless violence" resulted^ in the expansion of 
EOF to other Unl^vercity crampuses , * including that at Santa Barbara. This 
town 6t ?U,000,'\once known as an international resort for the wealthy, 

now presents the \ aspect of ^a retirement home for / the .well-to-do . Nonetheless, 

. ^ • . ^ • V . ■ 

. i6% of its population fails to make $U,000 a year; in addition;^ some 23% of 

kts citizens l^e 'Spanish 'iilrnames, and 6% are' black. (Census^ 1970) ^ \ 

(5y way of contrast; in the fall of 1965, 1.5^ (or 130) 'of the campus ' 

i population had Spanish surnames, and 0:155 (or 12) was bJLack. In the spring 

■ I of • 1966 , SOP at UCSB commenced. » • 

At the outset, the program exhibited a pontificating -white paternalism. 

EOF administrator's, all^of them white, itpcruited and offered financial i 

aid to minority students, especially blacks. The Dean 'of Students, the ' 

.program* s administrator, appointed a Coordinator to handle ^ts day-to-day. 

activities, and together t^iey nutured its e curly aims. As the Dean informed 

\ "". V' ■ •■ \ ' ' ~ ■ ■ ■ ' 

one Student paper, "In vie%A Of the near all-white character of the UCSB 

* \ * ' . * ' • A- » . . ' ' 

. student body , ' the (iOP) pro-am will asaist in developing a racialjLy " . . 



pliiralisfciv population which more neai-ly parallels that ^of.. present day 

.America." Moreover, EOP volild offer whites "the opportunity to become 

. • * * • - * 

"aware of "che advantages of broader cultxzral and ethnic diversity" in 

- V , . ■ ■ • • ■ 

theliP-^midst, J. • 

The "buddy system" exemplifies 'this soit of. well-meaning condescension 
excellently. The brainstorm of the Dean of Students'-, this plaj^ Called 
^for each^niinocity s^tudent to paj.r of f with a volunteer white '^uddy," 
-p^rtfsumably so that he might better assimilate himsfelf into the white social 
structure. Minor! students, confroiiced with "buddies" ^ both unsougjit for 
and sprung frpm vejat different* backgroxinds , reacted with a polite indif- 
feren<^e that concealed suspicibn and alienation. As a black, firom- Watts" 
remarked, J'i^like the opportunity to study here^ IfUt 4.t*s mor^ or less 
an insult to be told you're bei/ig invited ^to /Sai^ta Berbara. to 'broaoen 
its cultural ba6*e,". . . : 

^' A reyealing^ assumption underlet th'^ "buddy ^ystem" : that minorities ' ^. 

.wish to leave their racial and etbriic id^tities behind like excess personal 

^ , • . — • •• « . ' . • 

' baggage, and me^e with white^^^^lture, perhapis because, therein lies the ^ , 
/'^road to' success." And, in.fhe meantime, they ti^uld furictibn as exotica 
n-for sheltered white students from the suburbs. The "buddy sjrstem" Vcivs J 

■ . ■ • ' ' ' V . • r . 

sprang ftrom a narrowness inKet^ent in vrhite p&terrtalisra; significan1;ly,^.. 
. the minorities noticed itg, racisl^ implicatfdns and the whites did not> 

Tli e North Hall Incident: Crisis M6bilization 

. ^ — ;^ — ^ — — T. ^ 

As minoritieB grew more numerous on campias, thiey felt encouraged to^' 
a^marjd broader institutional changes that had rarely occurired tp whites. 



TaUt in black and-Chicano circles centered on minority control ov^r EpP?,:-- 

: r 

the hiring of more minority in?>€ructor3 , ar.r? the introduction of Black- . , 

and Chicano. Studies Departments. 

On Monday, October li4,.1968, an event took place vhich TOcked^th^ 
normally pla6 id campus* Around 6:30 a.ra/^, a squad of 12 to l6 blacks from 
the Biack Student Onion (BSU)^ moving quickly according to plan, took over 
campus ^computer facilities in North iiall- The captui'e utterly fiun^rised 
the ChancellcJr, the Dean cf Students, and roost of the white students. • 

Its daring met vith revaird. The student paper, in a banner headline 
article, aanouniced^ /^Sixteen (sic) took over North Hall 

yesterday,, and then gave it up after the Associated Students Judicial 
Comndttee .riSc^iiimne suspended suspensions for all those involved. At 

p.m. last evening, (the) Chancellor accepted -the recommendations/' 
■'Moraovey, this^ -^ had demandffd — - and the 'Chancellor granted — a ^ , - 

comoission to investigate racism on campus v a. college of Black Studies, 
and the hiring of more Mnorities in staff and \faculty positions. 

It was a crucial event, a classic demonstration of the power of crisis 
mobil^a^bn. For the North Hall takeover bi^ught in its train an overhaxa 
in tre struc ture and an up^ading in the stat us of EOP. First, the post 
of Coordinator- ii^as abolished. Nov^r heading the re foirm xmlt was a Director 
of EOF, also an Associate Dean of. Students. \ifho, ;thopgh still \mder the 
general supervision ;^of the Dean^'pf Students, en^joyed more prestige and 
authority than,th6 old Coordinator. Two counselors (one black, one Chican6), 
added-to the EOF staff Just prior to^he takeover, took' on wider roles in 
the formulation of EOF policy. Rounding out the staff was .the. Administrative' 



Assistant; who handled clerical work (the same person, incidentally, who . 
had been Coordinator for the previous three years, a fact which gives some 

ide<:i of the importance of that post). Hence, EOP now had fovor full-time 

" \- 

• employees (FTE*s) to service minority students' pi^oblems^. '^"^ !^ 

On the whole,, these changes benefited minority students. First, the 

enlarged staff allowed for a more efficient, 'well-- rtin jDrogram, in^/kee^^ 

with the growing number of EOP students. Second, minority personnel had 

irivaded a heretofore all-white bailiwick, an act vi,tal to re-shap?.ng EOP to / 

minority students* needs. And third, the program attained a new degree 

aatononQT wj.th the grant of greater authority to the Director. ^ ^ \ . 

i / , ' » ■ 

The incident and its repercussions clearly tapced the bristly scrubbed 

Vs-un-land-surf " image of the campus. Articles .and letters appeared :n the 

paper for weekq afterward, praising or reviling the takeover, the ^suspended 

suspensions, the concessions- In addition, the Chancellor took some flak 

from politicians and other figures of influence in the conservative Santa 

Barbara community, who accused him of knuckling under to "law-breakers." 

He- appe'ars to have , paid, some attention to this verbal abuse. 

For, despite his alterations in the structure of EOP, minority students 

saw him as "dragging ais heels" on otAer- promises wrested from him at the"^ 

time of the North Hall incident. Piqued by this apparent procrastination,- 

students from diyqfse backgroxmds — blacks, from BSU, Chicanos from" United 

Mexicto American Students (UMAS), whites from the Students ^or a Deaocratic 

Socie"^y (SDS) — coalesced into an organization called the United Front^ ^ 

in the winter, of I969. This/alliance operated to sustain a crisis atmosphere 

on campus, and thereby extract* further concessions from the administration. 
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. After staging repealed demonstrations in froht of the administration 
building, the Uuited Front arranged a public neeting with the Chancellor 
in 'jOO-seat Campbell Ha^.^, the-Jiargest auditbrium on campus. Before a 
packed h,ouse, the Chancellor sat with six representatives of the Front — 
two from each ethnic eegment — and confronted minority demands. Blacks 
pressed once again for the formation of a Black Studies Center, along with 
active recrviitraent of black staff euid faculty members. Mexican American 
students demanded,- likewise ,^ a Chicano Studies Center, with a Department of 
Chiqanc Studies to offeV' courses relevant to the Chicano .experience and a 
community organization_Jto_aii_-Chicanos .in -the-Sa^ita-^^^STa eirea;- they- also 
argued.vfof^-.an active auest-for Chicano staff and faculty members. In 



addition, the United Fropt sought to augment the power -and autonomy of 
EOP on camrjus ;< and demanded the hiring of two more counselors , the exp^sionJ_ 
of number of special action slots 'from four to 10 percent, ^Mii the^ admission 
of 500 additional blacks and 500 additional Chicanos. 

•The ChancelloV consented to some of these proposals He allocated 
four faculty positions — two for Black Studies and two for Chicano 
^S-tudies — to spur development of ethiiic.. study programs. He also 
added 150 extra student slots'^ to EOP for the coining 'year , thus increasing 
the n^imber of students in the program by over 60 percent. Moreover, 
he altered the structure of EOP significantly. First, he removed ^ 

I - ^ . n • ■ ■ . 

it from the Jurisdic^'ti^n of the Dean of Students and placed it . , ' 

.: immediately under his own, by creating the post of Assistant to the 
Chancellor for Minority Programs (later split into Black Assistant and 
Chicano Assistant). KOP once again moved up a riang in*the hierarchy. 



15 
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In addttiop, he provided EOP vith three more PTE's two female counselors 
(one black./ one Chicana) and a financial aids counselor. 

While the Chancellor had not responded ibo all their demands , minority ^ 
students were delighted' with their gains. Fui-ther, and perhaps more im- 
portantly; they had^ learned the tactical value of political disruption and 
cri?:^is mobilization in seeking redress of grievances. The demonstf^ations , 
rallies, speeches, proclamations, and building takeover had paid off. 

Peak and Slide: Crisis Management # ^ 

Minorities worrmany concessions as a result of their" political tactics 
in'the academic year fl968-69 , but after this high ppint the university 
administration began to whittle slowly away at these boons. First, at the 
request of the minorities , the Chancellor bifurcated EQP into black and 
Chicano components. Though it m^' not-^have "deemed vital in the flush of 
the -times, the dichotomy weakened EOP crucially by pairing one half against ^ 
the other. Rivalry between ^he groups would later result in strife, 
Second, in 1970 the Chancellor created the post of Executive Vice Chancellor, 
and instructed all those formerly reporting direct?ly to hir», including the 
two Minority Assistants, to go through the Executive Vice Chancellor instead. 

; The Chancellor Justified this administrative interposition 'by stating that 
it would free him to concentrate on external, mos.t probably meaning political 
matters\ These matters derived from the I'sla Vista- ribts^ 

In the winter and spring quarters of the 1969-70 academic year, a 
series of events took place which shook the campus : coihiia^ity far more 

' profoundly than the North Hall takeover. It was a time/ when students. 



sinunering at oppressive drug and' ^^s and alienated'by in,V 

comndtted in the name of law and oi had developed a low viole; .eshpld. 
Touched off by the firing cf a popular youns assistant professor of anthro- 
pology , a string of demonstrations in winter quart.ef'^ led -fo the first 
Isla Vista street riots, beginning on February* 26th. JLn a second sequence 
of street violence, students torched the Isla Vista. branch of , the Bank of / 
America, biurning it tu the grouiid and bringing international publicity to 
the campus. A sheriff's deputy shot and killed an undergraduate in the 
aftermath of continuing police-student ^confrontation. The^riots reached. 

such proportions tha t loc al law enforc^ent^ ■ — 

from the National Guard, sheriff 's' departments in adjacent counties ^ and 
the special tactical squad of the Los Angelek Sherif f '^Officef. Damage to 
local property-ran into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. (cf.|' Flacks ^Ss 
Mankoff, 1970).- - 

. ^ i - 

These events had^ual import for EOP. First, they hurt the i^rogram 
strategically. By mobilizing and maintaining a crisis of this itta^i^tude, 
white students succeeded in usurping the prime power minority s-tudents 
possessed. Since minority students , would have had great diffic^tj^ creating 
as much trouble as the whi^:es did, they suddenly found themselves . ovea?^^^ 
shadowed by the Isla Vis a ivpectre 'in- thf5 minds of imiversity administrators . 
The latter now directed theiz' G'Otention to problems that < were thought 
relevant' to ^the riots, while probiemjs^ ^Vectr^;: mi.nority students went 
"on the back burner/' Se.^^nd, tiv: ' lot.- resv,^' -6 in substantial political 
pressure being placed on the campus administration to deal more finaly 
with such crisis situations. Ronald Reagan, then CJovernor 6f the State, 
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^ ' characterized protesters as ^'b-ums*', patience as futility, and tolerance as • 
weakness; OfficiiLLs began taking tougher stances toward those precipitating 
cri^s. The entire technique of crisis mobilization began to lose its t 

* effectiveness, as the brice became stiff . fines 5^ eind court, costs, police 
•viiolence, J^iil terms,, and possible death, * '. 

*ShocX waves from the ricfbs persisted .through the ^ext academic year^ 
197(5-71 . Whl^be_^ude^ in Vietnam 



\ 



ERIC 



bo'Ch on and off campus, and riots— fitared up once more in the student 



cominxinity . 



In that year UCSB experienced a decline in enrollment for the first 
time in its history^ Noomber^of ,stt»Aients d|rbpt)ed f^om 11,269 in 1969-70 
to 11,232. University admini3trj§Ltors bl&ed the decrease on the Isla Vista * 
riots., and their may have been^ partly correct.. However, despite the riots, . 
the University admitted about l82 minority students via EOP diuring the 
year. The total EOF population reached 6U2 with a racial breakdown of 
biacks. (301) , Chicanos (283). , ^d others (58). Blacks still Comprised 

a plurality of EOF students, with Chicanos trailing a close second. 

. • • J* ' '. . 

• ; The University administration made two important decisions during the 
year concerning the' adnisSlon of students . . Fiyst , the Chancellor restricted 
the percentage of .EOF students w;ho could enter UCSB without meeting ohe 
normal requirements froip 70^^ to (>6%\ as EOF functioned largely to funnel • 
such students into. the university and to give them a i2hance they otherwise 
would not have had at obtedning e^de^gree and respectable livelihood, this 
decision struck at t^he base of EOF's purpose. Second, the Chancellor 
placed a ceiling on financial aid funds available f q]r the program, again 
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restricting- the nuin'ber of students who could enroll at UCSB urider the liOP 
prograxi. - ^ ■ 

^ EOF "boom times'' came to an end with the acadejnic year 19T1-T2, the ^ 
"second year in a row that UCSB experi^ncied a drop in enrollment. As 
total numbed: of students declined from 11,232 to 10^7,'EOP obtained only 
21 new slots. Again, the University administration blamed the Isla Vista 
riots and -^he subsequent. publicity, for the decline.- 

The ch\nge8 in EOP admi%sions and financial aid policies helped create 

~~"in"T^ospierie""o^^ ^ 

ponents, black and Chicano, as they corapeteci for the now scarce resources. - 

' " ■ ^ . ;\ '\. • • ^ 

♦Though blacks still comprised a plurality among EOPvs'tudentJ^, Chicanos 

were gaining on them* ^ 

* Withiu the black component V rapid- administrative turnover a": this time 
exacerbated, divisive tendencies within EOF.. In 1971-72, the black EOF 
component was 'recovering from the loss .of its two top staff members , the 

'^Black ivlinority Assistant and the Black Associate Director, both of whom 

^ ■ ■ . / ■ , ■ »' 

had resignefi the previous year. Moreover, the newly hired Black Associate 

i ^ : ■ : ' ' ' , ■ - ■ .'■ 

Director himself .res:^gned only after serving twelve montfts. The instability 
of the black EOF staff, coupled with the economic squeeze, adversely- 
affected the recruitment and retention of black students on campus, 

Chicanos, however, had their own rather different problems. An 
ideological rift had widened withiYi ^he Chicano student tommtmity , splitting 
^it into two rival groups — MECHA (formerly UMAS) and La .^Raza Libre. The 
^ latter group created discoj^ within ^the Chitano component, aiming scorn 
primarily at the Associate Director, a supporter of MECHa; The interaal 



squabbles and feuds t^-at sprang up threw the Chicano component into some 
measure of disarray. 

The enrollment statistics for the next academic year, 1972-73, show 
that the wave of prosplsri,ty.>ad indeed ended for EOF. The program .received 
only five new- slots. The University experienced a^drop in e?irallment for 
tha third '.v(ear in a row. The administration used this fact to counter 
EOF comploiVts about the slowdown in growth rate. 

In this year, for the first time in EOF history, ChicjgQ^ 



outnumber blacks; the ?hicano total reached 314, that- of blacks 298, and 
Of others (Asians, Native Americans, and whites) 56. Without a doubt, 
the Chicano component became the dominant one within EOF. Success invites 
eittack, however. In this case, a coalition of minority groups within EOF — 
blacks, Asians, and Native Americans (all aided by La Raza Libre) — sought 
to undercut the Chi^cano component's power by garnering , more s1:udent slots 
for themselves ' • . \ 

' The Executive Vice Chancellor obliged, dividing the 90 slots available 
for- the next year 30-30-30: 30 to Chicanos, 30 to blacks, and 15 each to 
Asians and Native Americans. Angered, Chicano students from MECHA m^ched 

on the administration building," demanding restitution of student slots. 
- . • ■ ' * .- • ^' 

The Executive Vice-Chancellor not only refused to re-consider his decision, 

but announced that the incessant in-figjiting among minority students had- 

prompted him. to undertake a "thorough study" of EOF. This' pronouncement 

shocked ail the minority groups'; they correctly understood it as the polite 

— begiTxning of an -attempt to phase EOF out of the^Saftta Barbara canqous. 

liuring^the following academic year, 19T3-7l^/, the Vice Chancellor, , 



\ 
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student Affairs, commissioned by the Executive Vice Chance;Llor, drev up 
■^a. proposal for the administrative disraeinberment of EOP. Thi^ document 
tiecame knovn ad the Smith Proposal, to thc^;, irritation of its eponymoixs 
author. It recommended: l) an end to minority control over EOP recruitment, 

admission, 'and support of minority students; 2) elimination of the, minority 

■ , ' * . ^ ■ ■■ 

components /.with staff members to be re-assigned to other administrative 

■ . ■ • ' '. ' ■ - ^ 

posts; 3) either termination or re-assigruiient of the two Minority Assistants, 



the„tQP-ranking officials in EOP. Its drastic- n a ture seems -clgar-^-;-- : - 

EOP staff members reacted swiftly and sharply to the Smith Proposal . ' 

■ . ^ ■ ■ . . ' ' ^ 

' a3ie,Chicano Associate Director, in a memo to the Executive Vice-chancellor, 

/• ■ v • ■ ■ . ^ . , - 

fairly s\ammed up their feelings: "The Smith Proposal, If adopted, represents 
the conclusion of the EOP effort tn che Sahta Barbara campus." Other com-- 
ponent leaders/ pointed out that EOP nad enjoyed a functional life of only 
three years, /hardly enough time in which to form a stnoothly -running operatipii, 

given the &pe.cial andivoJLatile problems EOP faced^ But, as they- must have 

.1 

sensed, the" Smith Proposal represented not. an exercise in Justice, but. 
one in, crisis management. Too many cris.es had clustered aroxarid EOP; if the 
administration could atomize it, its strength wo\ild,.be vitiated, and its 
poti5ntial for crisis mobilization greatly reduced. 

. In winter quarter of 197^*, the Executive Vice Chancellor, claiming 
/insight from "-the barrage of minority protests, disavowed the Smith' Pipposal, 
But on April 12 th of that year, two weeks after spring quarter had -begun., 
the two Minority Assistants received a memorandxaia entitled "Educational 
Opportunities Program at UCSB: Guidelines for Planning." issued*' by the 
Executive Vice Chancellor, these "guidelines" proved a reorganizaition plan 



differing only slightly from the much raali/gned Smith ProiDOsal. 

' We my gain some grasp the nature of these guidelines from their 
tepid commitment that '*EOP should continue in one form or another." Tlie 
plan su^ested that EOP be segmented according/^o function, and that each- 
: segment' he^ placed under a related agency, in the administration; for instance, 
EOF admissions would fall und^r the authcn-ity of the campus Admissions 

Office, EOP financial aid under the Financial Aid Office, and so on. The 

( .... ^ 

—^"^uidelTnes f^ suggested lihe'elimination of th« two Minority Assistant 

if^osts, with responsi-bility for EOP to shift to the Vice ^Chancellpr, Student 

Affairs, a very busy man and one not friendly to EOP goals. Minority st^ents 

• ' ■ ' . ■ . , i \ 

suspected he would act iip'f ^" as a policeman than a promoter, 

■■ ■ ' - . • ..... ■ ■ • -. ' ' ^ W 

On May 3 these gxaidelines became public, and minorities reacted wjith 

• . . " ^ '/ .. • / 

imraediate'vhostility. Even the -Minority Assistants, who.'had hefetofor^ 



functioned more as liaison men between mirtorities and administration ^than 
as leaders of^P, put out a statement criticizing the wisdom of th^se 
plans. Consequently, a few 'days later-^t^^^ Executive Vice Chancellor issued 
both identical letters of termination. The irate Chicano Assistaa| took 

hds letter, marked^ '"personal and in confidence," to the student n^paper 

. ■• . . ' . , ■ • •■• . •' - //-, . • 

. and had it printed in full. ^ y 

• • " -i^ • ■ - ■ ■ /' ■ // " . ■ 

By this act he successfiilly sparked the crisis mobilization efforts of 
EOP students. On May 15, as the student paper put it, a crowd//of 500 



» . .marched on the Administration ]^uilding to protest 

♦^,he receiiTt decision to phase out- the' position o^ -As^sistant , 

tv the Chancellor for Minority Affairs. . r . ij 

The crow<fleft Storke Plaza , and marched peaceiPully 
to the 'Administration Building, where they successfully 
demanded to see (the Executive Vice Chancellor) . . 

He reaffirmed that he had no intention of diminishing 
the EOF program, insisting rather' that his inten^x "^^ \ 
strengthen it by reshuffling the ui>per management position's. 



Even an impartial, unknowledgeable observer might have wondered why, if 
the Executive Vice Chancellor desired to strengthen EOP so much, the whole 
EOP' staff was fighting him so strenuously .. 

Four days later, blacks-, Ghicanos, Asians, and Natiye Americana 
resurrected the old United Front and arranged a meeting with the Chancellor 
and his Vice Chancellors in Campbell Hall. Thi«, event proved the bitter 
climax of a clisis-ridden year. Minority 3tudents_in the hall exchanged _ 



angry Jibes with the Chancellors seated on the stage, and, though many ^ 

participants raised 'serious issues, few received the dignity of thoughtful/ 

consideration. In the end, this dramatic conl^ntation rettled very little 

■at all, for two' main reasons. First, the activist mood Q.f the late 60s had 

. ■ . • • • .. >i \ ' 

passed; hence the hall was only 1/3 full, when a few years prior it -would 

• ■ ^ - . J . \ . ■ ■ ■ 

haVe been packed. Lacking comiBi^ted. popular 'backing, the mlnoriti^ss found 

themselves in a weaker bargaining position.: Second, the school yeai;^ was ^ 
~nea7'ing its close. W.ith time at a premium, many students who might l^ave j 

appeared the confrontation otherwise apparently , thought it wiser td 
. study for finals. Moreover', v/ith the campUs scheduled' to shut down In less 

than a month; minorities had little time to raobiliae concerted re8J,stanc^e..; 
' The Chancellor let the 1973-7U year erid without responding specifically tp 

United Front demands. \ 
When students returned for the fall qjiarter of the 191^-13 year ^' they 
:l.dla50vered that tixe^^ impftementsd. . The 

tvo Mnority. A98is|;ahts^8teppea ^wn Septem^ EOP found itself 

transferred from the Executive Vice Chancellor's office to the office of 
the Vice Chancellor, Student Affairs, 



However, more trouble loomed quickly f^or the minorities. The Black 

and Chicano Studies Centern were coming up tor administrative re-i»e valuation, 
# 

as part-bf_,a st.^dard_five-ye^^ review of all rese^ch \inits on c^us. 



fcy-students felt the administratioji miglit fake advantage of this review 

to dissolvfe the^ Centers, in much €he same maniii^r as It had reorganized EOP.*. 

^ A confidential report oij^e fate of th^' iJiack _Studl.es Center ffell due * 

^ ' ■ . ■ . • ' ' -.'«•■/ ' ' ^ ' • . 

in fall quarter'. The. selected committ^ f^led to meet this 4eadline, and 

as- minority students, staff, and faculty /anxiously awaited its appearance \ 

through winter quarter into- the spring, ix occuiTpstfU^ more, than one ^ 

of them that another Year-^end'' Squeeze/ might be. in the offing. Indeed, on 

April ?1, 1975, the Chancellor unve/led his "reconstituted" version of the 

Centei- — a community ser^^ce" facility stripped of research responsibilities 

J - ^ ' ' • - ■ ■, ■ . ■■ ^ • 

Minorities reacted to the Chancellor's bulletin swiftly and critically. 

' On April 28 the BSU .began a v;feLl in Storke Plavia to^ calj attention to the . 
threat to the Center; El Cojigreso, the recent Cbicano soldering of MECHA 
and La Raza Libre, also joined the watch. Later, other student ^groups lent 
r'it their support also, . ' . ^ ; ; 

Angrier demonstrations followed. On April 30 some 200 students marched 
. on the Admixxistratipn Building, and on May 2 about 250 repeated this gesttire^ 
Ohe cirisia reached^^ peak /on May U , when^^ meiobers of the Students; fp^^^ 
Collective Action (SCA) ,/a revitalized United Front, occupied the North Hall ' 

• computer centcir for "thryee hours. The combihed fcjrce^of the Santa Barbara 

: / ■ .'.•/' ■ " ■ ■ : ■ . ' ■ : 

- febiic'^e^-4;he/Campus-T/>3^ Sheriff later arrested these 



st^entS jVand the SCA prompt^ added to its list of demands both amnesty 

■ / ■ ' ■ / ■ ■ ■ \ ■ " ■ • . ' • ■ ' ■ 

i!oT all/ part icipacvts i-n the* takeover and the recruitment of an "impartial 
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third party" from Governor Jerry Brown's office to study minority problems 

/. ■ * ' * 

Oil campus ,, . 

• Following, .the takeover, minor:j.ty students staged daily demonstrations 



in front of the AStaiinistration Buiidin|7 " Gene'rally7*aFl!eiI^^ 

pblice officers -greeted them, and tlie proV-sters confronted a locjted-up . 

• Administration &uil4ing. On May. 9, after a week-long siege of demonstratj^on^ 

\ ■ ^" ' ' ■ ■ ... , • - . \ ■ . * • 

I the Chancellor issued; a statement in which he refused to- me^t SCA demands, ^ 

l^ut established a "comniijnications ^bommi^tee" to maintain dialogue of sgrts ^ . 
duoring the crisis. ' ' \ ^ , ^ 

On May 13, this committee reached an imprecedented decision. For the first 
- tin« in the. history of the University of Caiifd^ conceivably, ariy 

I" major university— disputants agreed to submit a\^rbblem to an outside mediator. . 
' Minority students couid thus negotiate with administrators from a. position 
* of parity 'Crisis mobilization >iad succeeded, and by . May 29 the parties invotYed 
in the controversy had reached im agreement.. ' Both the Black and the Cfeicano > 
Studies Centijrs would reUain their research capacities. ' ^ • 

Why did th^ administration consent to an outside mediator, when vit ■ . ^ *, 

^ cboild fc?*.ye ignored the protests, as it had in the past, or 'suppressed them? . A 
Nche answe^x seems . to lie in changes at the highest; levels of state politics. 

: .- ' A ::: "I' r ■ ■ 

' California wters.iiad recently elected a liberal Governor, as well aa a ^ 
I blaclt Lieutenant, C^^ of advocacy of iiiipority 

issues; -Mbreovexr, I iearned from relifl*l^ sources, that the ^Chancellor had — 

throughout received phone ceais'frpm^unnamed black asseinT3lypersons , inquiring 

.it- ' ' , ' ■ ■ , " ■ . • ■ ■ • - ' . _ 

-about the statiaa: of campus "'minority programs. .,Th\xs». ironically , it' appears 

» • ■ " . * ■■ ' . . ■ . • 

that- thdi Administration was responding,, not to pressure from below, as in ^ - 



thd 1909 crisis, but to pressure from above, from admimistrittors with mora * 
power than they. And some of the latter we^r minorities • 



v;^^^;^ 1 : ^ ■ . . 

■ ' . : Who is to blame for the attempts to un derm: che^ rower aHa-^Birfeo^ 

of EOP at^CSB?' Or Jl rather-, is there a ''who" at all? 'Some might argue , that 
the campus administration could make no' firmer cominitmeht to minorities 
because Racism is built right into the institution. • * 

^'Th6* Concept of institutional r/icism has received mu<ih schoxorly attention 
•in the field of. minority group relations (Benokraitis & Feagin,. 197^; , * 
Blauner, 1972; 14>l0t.ch & Wolf, 197Q; et al.). For oisr px^^ '/ 
define it as: a policy of raciea discriminaition formalized into -ttie^^o^^^ 
of an organization, hence^ existing in'dependent 6f any actor in the structware* 

The trajectory of EOP at UCSB affords, us an intriguing instance 61^ the 
initiation of institutional racism. ' Whatever the Intentions of i:he caiaptis , 
administrators, their implementation of the. Smith Proposal constituted 
de facto y^acism, of an individual and^^^^^^^ ^ort. Hovever, onc6 

effected, the Proposal warped the institution in such a wm as to make its 
daily operations racist. : Well-meaning men and woipen would commit racist- acijis 
* jnerely by folloving thV i^ In suph circumstances the word "racist V 
loses its overtones of viciQUsness 5^^^^^ and takes on the neutral y 

hue of the Kray workaday world. Once canndt blame individals for rapcist 
policies; one miist W^u^e organizational structiire. • ^. 

Institutional racism may, however, condition one's no tioais" of morality. 



Prior to the University of California practiced easily discernible 

institutional racism.^ Few minority students trod its hushed halls', and the 
UnivcirSity defended their exclusion by citing concern for "quality" while 
dovniplaying its oblii?:ation to educate the poor in the state. Echoes of thia 
rationale seem to have affected UCSB administrators. They may have seen 
EOP OS a possible funnel for minority students upward from the vocationally- 
oriented community colle^res Cc.f. ^Kerabel, 1972), and hence as a threa'. to . 
University? prestige, Iiuman motives fire usually mixed and complex, and we 
hesitate to ascribe such fears to the administrators. If, however, officials 
did act upon them, we face an interesting spectacle: Institutional racism 
triggering individual racism, in turn creating institutional racism. 

Concl'dsion - ^ 

SOP at UCSE made vital gains in minority student recruitment and numerous , 
othQr minority concerns. Once inside the university, however, students be- 
came a part of an organizational system which had existed before they arrived, 
end w>aich had never made any provision for dealing with their needs. Conflict 
was perhaps bound to ensue. Since EOP represented a form of crisis manage- . 
ment in the first place > reform here entailed admission of a new group into 
the institution, ''nut not alteration of the structure of that institution: 

In KO? at UCSB we can see perhaps the fate of most reform organizations . 
which must work within the context of either hostile or apathetic parent 
organizations; Tneir achievements 'seem directly preportional tp, the am9unt 
of outside' support they cin muster either from an indigenous client ^group or 
from an external elite. As organizations subordipate to a main administration, 
they can, without prodding it^ hope for very little progress toward their goals 
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Footnotes • 

For an in-depth study of EOF at the .UC a^id state university campi^es , . 

see 4\itano ajid Miller (197C). 

^At that time, the University did not keep racial or ethnic- records of 
ita students « . . ' ' 

According ^o an £0? report, there vere about 130 people with Spanish 
surnames at UCSB at this time. Hovevex-, it is impossible to determine 
how many' of these individual^ vere foreign students from Latin America, 
rather than Chicanos. 

Prior to 1965, the campus administration reserved fecial ac^on slots- 
for athletes and prageny of influential state figures who. would not ^ 
have gained admission into the University through tli^ir scholastic 
achievement alone- The Chancellor allocated them as lie saw fit. With 
the advenb of ^lOP, minority students gained a sizable percentage of 
» these slots\ . In 1968-69 a total of h percent of both the entering v 
freshman and transfer classes gained academic ingress thank.s to the . 
slots . ^ 
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